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Reader Viewpoint 


Dear Sirs: 

We would appreciate your sending us your latest folders 
of recent improvements in the Ohio Bell Benefit Plan, 
which will be useful for our files. 

Thank you very much. 

Betty Durkey 

Communication Workers of America, 
Local 4322 

Dayton 


We’ve sent Mrs. Durkey both versions — one for active 
employees and one for retirees—of the benefit folder 
which appeared in the January issue of PERSPECTIVE. 

— Editor 


Dear Editor: 

... Your layout and editing of the Brantford story made a 
good feature that | was happy to send along to city, county 
and township officials of Brantford and its vicinity, who 
sit on the Bell Homestead Committee. 

As a former editor, let me pay tribute to your publica- 
tion. | was taken particularly with the range and interest 
of your content. It is good to see an emplyee publication 
that is still edited to interest, educate, inspire, persuade 
and entertain the employee body... 

R. H. Spencer 
Montreal 

Spencer is the Bell Canada historian who made arrange- 
ments for Alliance Commercial Manager Harry Snyder to 
tour the home of Alexander Graham Bell. The story and 
photos were published in the January issue. 


— Editor 


Dear Sir: 

We read with interest a note in the Jan. 1 issue of “Tele- 
phone Engineer and Management” describing a special 
edition of your Company magazine, PERSPECTIVE. 

We, too, are in the midst of a rate case and have been 
making efforts to inform our employees in detail about 
our filing, the reasons for it, etc. Would it be possible for 
us to obtain a copy of your special edition... 

Alfred V. Kauffman 

General Telephone Company 
of Upstate New York, Inc. 
Johnstown, N.Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Please be kind enough to send me soonest 35 copies 
of a typical issue of the Ohio Bell PERSPECTIVE. 

As you may know, | like for my students in the indus- 
trial editing class to study your publication as a first-rate 
example of its class... 

Alfred A. Crowell 
Department of Journalism 
University of Maryland 


Editor’s Note: Reader Viewpoint provides a sounding board for 
employee questions and opinions. Letters must be signed, although 
names will be withheld on request. Letters of general interest will 
be edited to space limitations and printed in this column. 
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A bent coin, crumpled directories, a loose 
cord — they signal telephone trouble which 


could prevent Ohio Bell customers from 
getting the best possible service. For tips on 
how employees can spot and report poten- 
tial trouble, turn to page 15. 
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Ohio Bell 


Retroactive Wage 
Payments To Be 
In May Paycheck 


Retroactive wage payments for both 
management and non-management wage 
increases frozen from Aug. 14 to Nov. 14 
will be included in a regular paycheck 
some time in May. 

Approval for the retroactive payments 
was granted to Ohio Bell by the Federal 
Pay Board in early March. 

Wages frozen for the three-month period 
included non-management progression in- 
creases, the special city allowance (CALO), 
scheduled management merit increases and 
management administrative adjustments 
for those assigned to work in the Cleveland 
Main District. 

Ohio Bell has also received approval to 
proceed with the merit salary increases 
programmed for management employees 
in 1972, and the necessary payroll changes 
are being made. 


“People in perspective 
Begins Transitional Era 


‘‘People in perspective’’—the retirement, 
service anniversary and promotion section 
—is missing from this issue, but there’s 
been no mistake. 

It’s on its own now as a separate publica- 
tion distributed more often to all employees 
at their work locations. (The one exception 
is retirees, who continue to receive ‘“‘People”’ 
_ along with their monthly magazines.) 

Why? To relate the information more 
quickly and, in the future, to include other 
facts. For the full story, read the first in- 
dependent ‘‘People,’’ which employees re- 
ceived at mid-month, and watch for fol- 
lowing issues. 

Then let the editors know how you feel 
about the change. 

Your ideas will help shape its direction 
in the future as it evolves. 

(Send your thoughts to ‘‘People in 
perspective,” Public Relations Dept.— 
Internal Communications, Rm. 1130, 100 
Erieview Plaza, Cleveland, Ohio 44114.) 


Ne Wy S in perspective 


fie. 


Dayton high school senior Dennis Estep (left) helps Jeff Bolen (right), a Commercial stock 
room Clerk, stack some of the 40,000 used telephone directories collected at a recycling center. 
The books are on their way to a paper mill, where they will be recycled into roofing paper. 


OBT, Dayton Team Up To Recycle Directories 


Ohio Bell and a Dayton neighborhood 
improvement program have gotten together 
this year to provide for the collection and 
recycling of old telephone directories. 

Volunteers in the municipal “‘City Beauti- 
ful’? program provided five recycling collec- 
tion centers where Dayton residents could 
drop off their old phone books. Promotion 
and advertising of the event were up to 
Ohio Bell, and, according to District Com- 
mercial Manager Ralph Abernathy, the 
Company’s participation may possibly be 
an annual project. 

To date, some 40,000 old directories 
have been collected, and more are still 
coming into the recycling centers. 

The directories are sold to a paper mill 


in Franklin, Ohio, where the company 
converts the scrap paper into roofing 
paper. Funds from the sale are used in the 
City Beautiful program. 


Looking for a Good Flick? 
Check OBT’s Film Lists 


You may find just the right film 
for your employee group, school or 
organization in the Company’s latest 


film catalogue, ‘‘Films for Employ- 
ees.””> To remove the brochure from 
the center of this magazine, pull it 
gently from the staples. Instructions 
on how to obtain films are contained 
in the catalogue. 


know your $ 


Questions and answers on employee benefits 
will be carried in PERSPECTIVE on a regular 
schedule. The editors welcome any written 
questions from employees and will print those 
questions of general interest along with the 
answers provided by the Benefit Office. Ques- 
tions may be addressed to: Benefits, Room 
1130, 100 Erieview Plaza, Cleveland. 


Q. Must I enroll my new baby in BME? 


A. Yes. Each time you add a dependent you 
should also complete a new BME enroll- 
ment card within 31 days. You should also 
complete a new EME enrollment card in 
this circumstance. 


Q. When does the EME deductible drop 
to two per cent of an employee’s base pay? 


A. The two per cent deductible amount will 
be in effect for EME claims with the benefit 
periods beginning after July 1, 1972. 


Q. Does the new 80 per cent method of 
paying physician’s charges apply to mater- 
nity claims? 

A. Yes. Your obstetrician will be paid at 
80 per cent of the usual, customary and 
reasonable charge for delivering your baby. 


Q. I have diabetes melitus and must have 
blood sugar tests done very frequently. 
Before the new contract these were limited 
to a maximum of $75 per year. Has this 
been changed ? 


A. Yes. All maximums under BME have 
been removed as of Jan. 1, 1972. You are 
now entitled to benefits for all necessary 
diagnostic tests ordered by your physician. 


Q. Can my pension check be deposited 
monthly in my bank account instead of 
being forwarded to my home address? 


A. Yes, the Benefit Office can make these 
arrangements. The name and address of 
your bank plus your account number is 
necessary. (continued on page 5) 


Bake Sale Set To Aid 
Sickle Cell Anemia Fund 


Ohio Bell employees in the 750 Huron 
Rd. building in Cleveland will sponsor a 
white elephant and bake sale on May 4 
in the basement ‘‘B’’ of the building. Pro- 
ceeds will go to the Sickle Cell Anemia 
Foundation. Players from the Cleveland 
Browns and Cavaliers will be in attendance. 
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Operator Wins VFW Competition 


Wanda Wyse, an operator and assistant 
schedule clerk in East Liverpool, puts 
the final touches on her “‘Fountain of Peace,” 
which won first place in a VFW contest. 


An Ohio Bell employee in East Liver- 
pool has captured first place in the memo- 
rial theme category at the Annual Mid- 
Winter Conference of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

Wanda B. Wyse, an operator and assist- 
ant schedule clerk, constructed a ‘‘Foun- 
tain of Peace’’ with the inscription ‘“‘Today 
the world is so disturbed that a veteran may 
find the ‘Fountain of Peace’ a flowing 
motion of harmony built in the spirit of 
Americanism.” 

Mrs. Wyse used 878 poppies made by 
disabled veterans in preparing the foun- 
tain. Additionally, she used 3,725 items in 
the red, white, blue and green centerpiece. 

The unusual fountain replica took her 
four months, working about 72 hours in 
total, to complete. 

Mrs. Wyse said she included white doves 
to accentuate the theme of peace in her 
entry. 

She is president of the Sgt. Robert N. 
Shenault Ladies Auxiliary of the VFW 
Post of Wellsville, Ohio. The Auxiliary will 
receive $25 and a citation. Mrs. Wyse has 
worked for Ohio Bell for four and a half 
years. 


People In The News 


Cleveland—Joseph Bailey, central office 
plant manager for the Lake District, has 
been elected chairman of the Penfield 
Township Planning and Zoning Commis- 
sion. The township is located in Lorain 
County. 


Cleveland—Lew Cashin, project engineer, 
recently completed a five-week course at 
Iowa State University in engineering eco- 
nomics. He been with Ohio Bell for 
25 years. 


Canton—Charles White, district commer- 
cial manager, was appointed president of 
the Canton Welfare Federation, which is a 
part of the United Fund campaign. 


Middletown—Jim Thompson, PBX repair- 
man, a scoutmaster for Troop No. 24 in 
Franklin, has had eight Boy Scouts during 
the past three years advance to the rank 
of Eagle. Statistically, this is 10 per cent 
of his boys, well above the national 
average of one per cent. 


Cleveland—Myron S. Stoll, an Ohio Bell 
attorney, was recently appointed a member 
of the Board of Trustees of Cuyahoga 
Community College by Gov. John Gilligan. 
He took the oath of office from State Rep- 
resentative Harry Lehman (16th district). 


Baas ® 


Columbus twins Martha Winnett (left) and 
Mary Cole celebrated their 25th anniversary 
with Ohio Bell at a combined luncheon on 
April 6. Both are group chief operators and 
work at the 111 N. 4th, St. building. 


Gifts Range to $7,500 


Scholarships Awarded to Three 


Paula Rock 


The children of three Ohio Bell em- 
ployees have been named recipients of 
1972 National Merit Scholarship awards. 

Winners were selected by the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation on _ the 
basis of academic achievement on tests 
given to the candidates during their junior 
year in high school. The final selection is 
made during the senior year. 

Scholarships provided by Ohio Bell 
range from $250 to $1,500 a year. The 
amount depends on the financial need as 
determined by the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation. 

Selected for the four-year scholarships 
are: 


Paula A. Rock, daughter of Joseph S. 
Rock, a district commercial manager in 
Cleveland. She plans a career in education 
and will attend either Brown or Swarth- 
more College. Paula has participated in 
student government, was editor of her 
high school yearbook and has published 
a story in the American Girl magazine. Her 
brother, Joe W., was an Ohio Bell scholar- 
ship winner in 1970. 


Donald J. Mottley, son of Linnie S. 
Shell, a records supervisor in Dayton. He 
plans to study political science at Wright 
State University. Donald participated in 
the 1968 political campaign of Sen. William 
Saxbe and was appointed an alternate to 
Boys’ State. He also received the Dayton 
Bar Association’s citizenship trophy. 


Thomas E. Barnes, son of Marijo Barnes, 
a utility clerk in Columbus Plant. He plans 
to study law at Ohio State University. 
Thom was president of the student council 


Donald Mottley 


Thomas Barnes 


and was active in the ski and debate clubs. 
Thom’s father is employed by the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, which is also 
participating in the scholarship program. 
Since he is eligible through both companies, 
the normal procedure is for the father’s 
company to provide the scholarship. 


Know Your Benefits 
(continued from page 4) 

Q. What is the coverage for a retiree and 
spouse, age 65, under Blue Cross Medical 
Plan? 


A. Three months prior to each individual’s 
65th birthday, arrangements should be made 
to change from the Basic Plan (B.M.E.) to 
the Special Medical Expense Plan (S.M.E.). 
Contact the Benefit Office for this en- 
rollment. 


Remember . .. when you go to the hospital 
for out-patient treatment such as emergency 
room care, diagnostic laboratory services 
or X-rays, you must show your Blue Cross/ 
Blue Shield identification card. Employees 
are advised to carry the card with them at 
all times to avoid unnecessary delays. 


Discount Movie Tickets 
Offered to NE Area OBT’ers 


Discount tickets to all of Loew’s the- 
atres in the NE Area—-four in Cleveland, 
two in Akron and one in Niles—may be 
obtained for a $1.25 from the Service 
Bureau. 

The discount ticket is good every day for 
all movies. For further information call 
(216) 822-8620. 


Dayton Traffic Continues Switch to TSPS 


New equipment means new training, and 
such is the case with Dayton’s cutover 
to TSPS. By mid-summer some 300 opera- 
tors will have been trained on the new 
TSPS consoles. The switch began Feb. 27 
with all coin calling and will continue 
through July. 

As part of the cutover, the East Toll 


Midge Jackson (left), a Dayton service assistant in TSPS training, gives a few pointers to 


Office closed its doors March 17, with 
operators moving temporarily to the West 
Toll Office, then to TSPS. 

East Toll Traffic Manager Mary Ann 
Rosser noted employees in the old office 
achieved particularly high performance 
records during the last few months of the 
cord board’s era. 


Charlotte Jeter (rear) and Pat Ducker, both junior SA’s. Dayton has already begun the 


switch from cord boards to TSPS consoles. 


Columbus Outshoots Youngstown for Cage Crown 


Columbus took its fifth straight basket- 
ball championship at the Ohio Bell In- 
vitationals held in Akron on March 18 and 
19, dumping Youngstown 98 to 82 in the 
final round. 

A consolation game between the losers 
of the semi-finals saw Cleveland OBT/WE ne - 
take Middletown by a score of 110 to 97. -_ > = 

J. C. Williams, a Youngstown cable mene 
splicer, was named most valuable player 
after marking up 103 points in three games, 
as well as setting up many scoring plays. 

Trophies were presented to tourney 
winners by Personnel Vice President Bob 
Boyer. A. Ray Thigpen, an Akron toll 
repairman, was tournament director. 

“It was a great tournament,” he said. 
‘All the players were outstanding sports- 
men.’ Youngstown will be the site of next 
year’s tourney. 


LEFT— Youngstown Apparatusman Larry 
Johnson tries for two points, ignoring the 
heckling from Columbus Station Repairman 
Warren Pemberton (rear). RIGHT—Joe 
Sluser, an installer in Middletown, beats 
Cleveland opponent Hans Drew (rear) down 
the court. 


LEFT— Youngstown Apparatusman James Fox and Columbus Cable 
Repairman Leroy Walker (23) debate possession of the ball. ABOVE— 
Caught between Clevelanders Doug Green (2) and James Patton, Middletown 
Repairman Robert Ihle fights for a quick lay-up. 


AT&T Elects Officers, Reshapes Organization 


AT&T has announced the promotions 
of three top executives in a recent restruc- 
turing of the headquarters organization. 

John D. deButts, 56, was elected chair- 
man of the board and chief executive officer 
of AT&T, succeeding H. I. Romnes, who 
retired on April 1. 

AT&T directors also elected Robert D. 
Lilley, 59, president of the company, and 
William L. Lindholm, 57, vice chairman. 

The restructuring divides the organization 
into three major departmental groupings. 

Reporting to Lilley are those depart- 
ments responsible for the company’s finan- 
cial and regulatory activities and the 
conduct of its relationships with employees 
and the public. 


OBT Film Sets Theme 


The Academy Award-winning Ohio Bell 
film, “Is It Always Right to Be Right?” 
was shown at the first Washington, D.C. 
meeting of the 50 states’ and territories’ 
representatives who were there to plan the 
ceremonies for the U.S. bicentennial in 1976. 

The theme of the 200-year anniversary 
of the nation is ‘““Let’s Get Together,” and 
the film was shown as an example of what 
an industry can do to get involved. 

Prints of the film were distributed to the 
representatives to be added to their states’ 
film libraries. 


Akron Directory People 
Join Phone Campaign 
To Aid Leukemia Fight 


Six Ohio Bell Directory employees in 
Akron were a major force behind the 
record-setting $52,400 raised to fight leuke- 
mia during a 50-hour radiothon held 
recently in the Akron-Canton area. 

Wade Haddad, Directory salesman, was 
the director for the Summit County 
ALSAC (Aiding Leukemia Stricken Ameri- 
can Children) drive. Haddad and Ron 
Kalail, area sales manager, took pledges 
over the phone for the full 50 hours. 

“It was the most emotional event I was 
ever involved in,’’ Kalail said. ‘““Toward 
the end we were really beat but kept on 
going.” 

Salesmen Ted Major and Al Johnson, 
Sales Manager Sam Iaquinta and Area 
Sales Manager Bob Tedesky also put their 
telephone sales talent to work in helping 
raise the $52,400. The previous high for 
ALSAC was $40,000 raised in Washing- 
ton, DL. 


Lindholm is responsible for the second 
grouping, which includes service and the 
management resources necessary to pro- 
vide it. In addition, he is responsible for 
coordinating the activities of the Bell 
System’s national units—Western Electric, 
Bell Labs and Long Lines. 

The third grouping reports to Cornelius 
W. Owens, 58, executive vice president, 
who will be responsible for corporate 
planning. 


Want Everlasting Fame? 
Sign Columbus Beam 


A 29-foot-long steel beam, the last one 
to be placed atop the new SW Area 
headquarters building in Columbus, is 
presently in the lobby of the 111 N. 4th 
Street building where employees may auto- 
graph it. The building is open 24 hours 
a day, every day. 

The huge beam is painted white and will 
remain in the lobby until the “topping 
out’’ ceremony approximately June 1, when 
it will be raised and placed atop the 
26-story building. 

The new building is expected to be com- 
pleted in mid-1973 and will initially house 
about 2,000 employees with provisions for 
future growth to 3,000. 
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Akron Directory salesmen Bob Tedesky (left) and Ron Kalail, along with Peggy Elia, former 


Columbus Service Rep Cynthia Bryant 
(center) leaves Champion Avenue School 
with a group of junior high students to begin 
a tour of Bell Labs facilities. Cynthia is a 
volunteer in the Youth Motivation Program, 
which aims to convince potential drop-outs 
to stay in school by showing them real work 
situations. She has worked for Ohio Bell 
four years. 


Miss Ohio, take telephone pledges from callers in the Akron-Canton area. They raised 
$52,400 during a 50-hour radiothon to aid leukemia-stricken children. 


SW Area Plant Safety Team Opens Battle 


Job safety in SW Area Plant is taking on 
new dimensions, starting right at the top. 
Mike Lyons, district plant manager for 
safety in Columbus, is funneling every 
Plant manager in the entire SW Area 
through a full-day safety program. 

The safety sessions are not a series of 
hum-drum classroom exercises but a 
‘“*hands-on’”’ approach covering topics like 
manhole protection, foreign voltage on 
poles, pole climbers, body belts and many 
related areas in both inside and outside 
plant. 

The new approach also includes a staff 
of four field auditors and a SW Area 
coordinator to insure that safe practices are 
being followed to the letter. The auditors 
are Carl Connor for Zanesville-Steubenville, 


**Rubber gloves can save a man’s life if he accidentally touches high voltage,’ Miller 
said. Above, he demonstrates them. 


A sharp prod is used to test a utility pole 
While standing on the ground, Red Miller grounds a street lamp post support before climbing for strength. Sometimes the poles rot either 
up the pole. Safety training classes are underway in both the SW and NE Areas. below or above the ground. 
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Stan Moulton for Toledo, Mel Russell for 
Dayton and one more not yet selected. 

Myer Stanberry, Plant manager—safety, 
who is coordinating the field auditors, said: 
“Our preliminary audits showed that the 
safety practices the foremen once learned 
were forgotten or never learned to begin 
with. We’re starting from scratch with this 
vast training program.” 

Of course, Stanberry realizes that in a 
lot of cases the safety course will be 
refresher training. 

Similar safety training courses are also 
underway in both the Northern and 
Eastern Areas. 

The audit revealed that since some 
foremen may not know the proper safety 
technique, they have no way of instructing 
their craftsmen on how to do the job safely. 
The new approach is geared toward preven- 
tion, and no one is being penalized for 
having accidents. 

‘“‘We are now trying to determine what 
is the true picture of our safety perform- 
ance,’ Russell said. ““We are greatly en- 
couraging our foremen to report even the 
most minor of injuries. 

“Traditionally, in the Plant Department, 
there has been a tremendous stigma at- 
tached to a foreman with a lost-time ac- 


This marker indicates the pole is not good 
and will soon be removed. The arrow point- 
ing up means the pole is rotten above the 
ground, 


cident. Bosses were doing everything pos- 
sible to keep a man at work so as not to 
report a lost-time accident. 

‘““As long as an injured man could be 
dragged or carried to work, the foreman 
would keep him in the garage all day and 
have him file BSP’s (Bell System Practices) 
so he wouldn’t have to report the accident. 

‘Perhaps the foreman’s reaction was 
understandable,”’ Russell related, “‘because 
for years and years we raised hell at every 
opportunity about lost-time accidents, and 
the result has been that our guys just 
wouldn’t report accidents.”’ 

With the new approach and safety train- 
ing, the Plant auditors will rate the men on 
their safe job performance. “‘And when 
they’re doing a bad job, based on our 
Observations of them not performing the 
job safely, we’ll tell them,’ he added. 

““V’d say 90 per cent of the people are 
really glad to see this program . . . Nothing 
like this has been done before,’’? Moulton 
said. ““The foremen realize that we’re out 
to help them perform their job better and 
they welcome the help.” 

In 1971 there were 53 reported injuries 
for the 4,500 men and women in SW Area 
Plant which amounted to 878 lost days. 
‘“*That amounts to four man-years of work,” 


Red Miller, safety training instructor in 
Dayton, tests a utility pole for foreign 
voltage before climbing the pole. 


Against Stigma of ‘Lost-Time’ Accidents 


Lyons said. “‘We’re not just talking about 
a small problem.”’ 

Each of the towns in the area has a 
training location where management per- 
sons will be given the training. In addition 
to this, the auditors will conduct monthly 
district safety meetings. 

Connor said there will be a continuous 
audit of the whole department. “Each 
month the manager will know how his 
people were rated,” he said. 

‘Before our program can be effective,” 
Connor said, ““we must have our foremen 
knowledgeable in safety. Foremen are 
also being given training outlines on safety 
so if they want they can conduct safety 
meetings with their craftsmen.” 


ee 


Mel Russell demonstrates how to test pole 
climbers before starting up a pole. “‘If the 
spike slips more than two inches, theyre 
unsafe to use,” Russell said. 
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by Barry Shiller 

he pounding of a blacksmith’s 

hammer strikes a nostalgic note for 
a dwindling generation. No longer 
does mainstream America hum the 
blacksmith’s or weaver’s tune. 
Drowned out by blaring TV’s and 
stereos and auto horns, parts of a 
culture of a generation ago barely 
whisper a note. 

Some of the folk arts, however, are 
becoming more and more popular as 
ethnic and minority groups in the 
“melting pot’ seek to reestablish 
their identities. For example, soul 
music and the blues have never been 
more popular. 

Reaching out to preserve all the 
arts and crafts of Ohioans, Ohio 
Bell’s newest color film, “Simple 
Gifts,” is an attempt to capture the 
craftsman, his art and his culture. 

Ohio Bell’s undertaking is part of 
a movement in Ohio supported not 
only by business, but by government 
and the folk artists themselves. The 
hope is to increase awareness and 
understanding of the state’s folk cul- 
ture heritage. 

“Our film is an outgrowth of the 
annual Festival of American Folklife 


A new Ohio Bell 
film records a 
rich history in 
our state’s 

folk culture 


sponsored by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington, D.C.,” Lee 
Coyle, district information manager — 
visual communications, explained. 

“Each year the Smithsonian selects 
a state and invites its people to come 
to Washington and put on a festival. 
1971 was Ohio’s turn,” Coyle went 
on. ‘Ohio Bell decided, as a public 
service, to make an educational doc- 
umentary to preserve the research 
upon which the Festival was built. To 
our knowledge and that of the Smith- 
sonian, this film is unique. No other 
film on folklife exists.” 

In all, about 165 Ohioans shared 
their folk arts and crafts in Washing- 
ton, D.C. with vast numbers of 
Americans from all over the nation. 

Visitors to the folklife festival tasted 
shrimp gumbo and Serbian bread, 
burned their fingers on hot bagels or 
stood in the shade of a red and white 
tent watching a woodcarver or glass 
blower or a Ukrainian egg decorator. 

“We worked closely with the 
Smithsonian to select the appropriate 
people to give us a cross section of 
Ohio folk culture,’ Coyle said. 

(continued) 


Backed by the Shaker song which gives the film its title are the 
Harvest Missionary Baptist Choir of Cleveland and the General 
Custer Nicholas family of Carrollton. Both participated in the 
Smithsonian festival, and the Nicholas family is featured in the film. 
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~ Simple Gifts” 


Eugene McFarland and John Lozier of the Ohio Valley String Band from Union. 


The 1970's mark a return to 
Simplicity and personal happiness 


To make the film more meaningful, 
the folk artists were filmed in their 
native environments rather than at the 
festival. “We let the people tell their 
own story,” he said. ‘‘We shied away 
from making it unnatural in any way.” 

The folklife culture in Ohio is not 
wholely indigenous, coming rather 
from many different countries. The 
ethnic groups which settled in Ohio 
passed on their traditions and arts, 
now blended in an Ohio folk culture 
and preserved in the film. 

“The film viewer will watch Gen- 
eral Custer Nicholas of Carrollton 
fashion a dulcimer, for instance, and 
will hear the lovely strains of the dul- 
cimer as the Nicholas family plays 
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‘My Old Man,’ ” Coyle said. 

Among the 11 craftsmen selected 
and filmed is Rosalind Kurch, an egg 
decorator of Ukrainian descent who 
is an Ohio Bell assistant manager in 
Commercial training in Cleveland. 

Miss Kurch learned the art from her 
mother, who had the craft passed 
down to her from older generations. 

“The egg decorating that | do is 
something that people did at least a 
thousand years ago, and the process 
is still the same,” she said. “It’s some- 
thing very old that I’m a part of. 

“In the Ukraine, the art goes back 
to the Scythian era, which would have 
been before Christ,” Miss Kurch re- 
lated. “It was probably used for the 


spring festival in honor of the sun 
god. The egg, of course, symbolized 
the beginning of life. 

“When the people became Chris- 
tians in this part of the world, the 
church at first wanted to throw the 
custom out, but the people had a 
strong belief in the eggs. 

“The symbolism fit in so well with 
the resurrection of Christ that egg 
decorating became part of the Easter 
tradition,” she said. 


“| decorate the eggs for the enjoy- 
ment of being able to give them away 
on Easter Sunday.” 

Miss Kurch has not been totally 
successful in passing on her craft to 
younger members of her family. “My 
parents came from a small Ukrainian 
village with few forms of entertain- 
ment, and there was time to learn and 
master the art. Today, we have many 
more distractions. 

‘For instance, | may decide to work 


on my eggs one evening and then see 
something on TV. Before I’m aware 
of the time, two hours have gone by 
and it’s too late to start. This is what 
young people face,” she said. 

“Ege decorating is a very creative 
kind of thing. Each egg is a different 
size, and | have to make allowances, 
so each design comes out differ- 
ently,” she added. 

As the film moves from one folk 
artist to another, it is narrated by 


Ralph Rinzler of the Smithsonian’s 
department of performing arts. 
Rinzler, who is director of the folklife 
festival, spontaneously talks about 
the value of the folk artist, his culture 
and its place in the rich pattern of 
life in Ohio. 

The film is done in the tradition 
of the award-winning “Wonderful 
World of Ohio.’ Released in Febru- 
ary, 1970, that film promoted our 

(continued) 


An expert gunsmith, Harry 
Rife of Leesburg forges the 
barrel of a rifle. 
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state as a great place to see, visit and 
tour. 

“Il think ‘Simple Gifts’ is valuable 
because not many people understand 
what folk culture is all about,’’ Coyle 
said. “It provides a basis for under- 
standing the importance of Ohio 
folkways and it serves a real educa- 
tional need.” 

Ohio Bell has long been interested 
in providing Ohioans with a look at 
their history and culture. The “Ohio 
Story,” which the Company inaugu- 
rated in 1947 on radio and then later 
on a TV series, was a strong cultural 
force which promoted a sense of 
pride on the part of Ohio citizens for 
the state in which they live. 

“No other state has attempted to 
do the job we’ve done with ‘Simple 
Gifts,’ ’’ Coyle remarked. ‘Our folk 
craftsmen and artists add color, ex- 


~ Simple Gifts” 


citement and variety to the rich pat- 
tern of life in Ohio. 

“Folk culture is an every day part 
of life for the people in this film. They 
preserve their art or craft because it 
gives them pleasure and is a mean- 
ingful part of their lives,” Coyle said. 

“All indications point to the prob- 
ability that in the 1970’s, nature, 
simplicity and personal happiness 
will be the goal of the young. If this 
proves to be true, this new film may 
well strike a responsive note in the 
audience of this decade. | think 
‘Simple Gifts’ will be every bit as 
popular as the ‘Wonderful World of 
Ohio’ and will be as informative as it 
will be entertaining,” Coyle added. 

“Simple Gifts” is in the final stages 
of production and will be available 
from Ohio Bell’s film libraries when 
it is released. 


Rosalind Kurch uses the same Easter 
egg decorating technique as did 
her ancestors in the Ukraine. 
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ABOUT OUR FILMS 


Ohio Bell distributes films to the public as a community 
relations service. Films are also available for employee use 
either within the Company or for you to use with friends or 
organizations of which you are a member. 


A film library in each area distributes our films. To obtain 
motion pictures, call or visit: 

Ohio Bell Film Library 

35 E. Gay St., 1st floor 

Columbus, Ohio 

(614) 463-7062 

or 

Ohio Bell Film Library 

100 Erieview Plaza, Rm. 1808A 

Cleveland, Ohio 

(216) 822-4614 


TO HELP YOU SELECT FILMS 


This brochure is the last in a series of three new film cata- 
logues, each of which is designed to reach a very specific 
audience. 


Films for Schools is a catalogue listing by subject matter 
and grade level all films appropriate for school use. Each 
title is annotated to help educators and students select the 
films they need. The catalogue may be used separately or 
with ‘Aids to Education,” a packet of other materials Ohio 
Bell distributes. 


Films for Public Audiences is a new four-page folder listing 
titles of films distributed to general audiences. Each title is 
indexed by subject matter, and a synopsis of the films is in- 
cluded. If you would like to direct a copy of this brochure 
to a friend or organization, call the film library in your 
area. 


Film for Employees is the third film catalogue in the series. 
Here you will find most of the films distributed by Ohio 
Bell. To help you plan for your own use of our motion 
pictures, a synopsis of each film is included. Also noted is 
the type of audience the films are primarily intended to 
reach: S — School; P — Public Audience; E — Employees. A 
number of departmental training films are produced by 
Ohio Bell and A.T.&T. each year. For information about 
these films, contact the Public Relations Department. 


(Unless otherwise noted, each film is 16 mm color, available 
in both the NE and SW Areas.) 


APPLE — 10 minutes 
A look at the story of man and his growing need for real 
communication. S—E 


THE BABY SITTER — 18 minutes 


A helpful program covering baby sitters’ responsibilities, 
parents’ responsibilities and baby-sitting tips. $S 


BEFORE IT’S TOO LATE — 14 minutes 


Why should you use seat belts? ‘‘To save your life!”’ says 
actor Dick Van Dyke, who explains how a seat belt saved 
him from a fatal accident. S—P—E 


BEYOND ALL BARRIERS — 28 minutes 

Man’s primitive attempts to communicate revealed through 
magnificent scenes of ancient civilizations. Investigates the 
role of modern communications in man’s eternal quest to 
shatter the barriers of time and space. S —P 


BLACK PRIDE — THE EMERGING AMERICAN 
NEGRO — 14 minutes 

History of the black in America, featuring past and present 
accomplishments. Black heroes, some of whom have been 
omitted from history books, are featured. S—P—E 


THE CUSTOMER SPEAKS HIS MIND — 15 
minutes 

Telephone customers give their candid opinions about 
telephone service. (Black and white.) a 


DRAW ME A TELEPHONE — 12 minutes 


Documents the adventures of 15 Indianapolis, Ind., school 
children as they draw their impressions of telephones being 
produced at Western Electric’s Indianapolis Works. S 


EMPLOYEE BARRIERS TO GOOD SERVICE — 
10 minutes 

Some of the problems which employees unintentionally 
create for the Company — barriers to good service. (Black 
and white.) E 


ESS — A TOUCH OF TOMORROW — 13 minutes 
Explains the value of Electronic Switching Systems (ESS) 
to the public. Shows how ESS works and depicts new 
services available with ESS. P 


FACE TO FACE — 8 minutes 

Traces man’s historical methods of communicating, then 
discusses Picturephone services in a variety of true-life 
situations. P—E 


FACTS ABOUT BACKS — 14 minutes 


The reasons why more people suffer from back ailments 
than from the common cold. E 


FIRE, CAUSE FOR ALARM — 12 minutes 


A realistic view of foolish things people do in their homes 
ultimately to create fires. E 


GENERATIONS — 28 minutes 


Primarily intended for employees, discusses the views of 
young people between the ages of 18 and 24. E 


THE GOOD GUYS ARE FASTER -— 14 minutes 
Communications devices which police departments use to 
apprehend law-breakers. P—E 


HELLO ... | NEED TO TELL YOU SOMETHING 
— 19 minutes 

Describes the difficulties of interpersonal communications 
while emphasizing man’s universal need to commun- 
icate. S—P-—E 


HERE IS TOMORROW — 28 minutes 


Documentary-drama tells the story of Alexander Graham 
Bell's life, emphasizing the noted inventor’s many other 
contributions to the world besides the telephone. S — P 


HOW TO LOSE YOUR BEST CUSTOMER ... 
WITHOUT REALLY TRYING — 30 minutes 


A businessman nearly loses an important new client 
through misuse of the telephone by his employees. A 
consultant from the telephone company shows him where 
his employees made mistakes. P 


IF AN ELEPHANT ANSWERS — 26 minutes 


A delightful animated elephant helps to convince a dis- 
organized office how important good telephone habits are 
to a business. S —P 


INCREDIBLE MACHINE — 15 minutes 


Bell Laboratories scientists demonstrate some of the im- 
portant ways computers are being used in communications 
research. Includes sequences of computer-generated movies, 
photographs, music and speech. S—P 


INVISIBLE DIPLOMATS — 21 minutes 


While the person at the switchboard may not often be seen 
by customers, it is important that a company’s “‘invisible 
diplomat” be alert and courteous, as well as efficient. S — 
P 


INVITATION TO OHIO — 28 minutes 

Provides an exciting bird’s-eye tour of industry in the 
Buckeye state. Produced by Ohio Bell in cooperation with 
the Ohio Development Department. S—P 


IS IT ALWAYS RIGHT TO BE RIGHT? 
minutes 

Film version of parable written by Dr. Warren H. Schmidt 
of U.C.L.A. utilizes a combination of animated and live 
action sequences to depict the divisive forces in our society: 


the generation gap, racial tension, poverty and war. S—P 
—E 
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IT COULDN'T BE DONE — 58 minutes 
Documents great American achievements such as the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal, the construction of Hoover Dam 
and the creation of Mount Rushmore. Popular singing 
group, “The Fifth Dimension,” is featured. S 


LASERS UNLIMITED — 11 minutes 


An up-to-date look at lasers. Separates the fancy of science 
fiction from the facts of this dramatic device’s many 
applications. S—P 


MEMENTO — 10 minutes 


Recreates three highway mishaps. Without moralizing or - 
showing gruesome accident scenes, provides a vivid analysis 
of the problem driver attitude — a major cause of auto 
accidents. S—P 


MEMORY DEVICES — 28 minutes 
A thorough coverage of information storage devices used in 
modern computing machine memories. S 


MICRO — 14 minutes 


Takes the viewer into the invisible world of micro-electron- 
ics to show him, step by step, some of the fantastic con- 
cepts in the manufacture of today’s tiny electronic com- 
ponents. S—P 


MOTIVATION THROUGH JOB ENRICHMENT 
— 28 minutes 

Industrial psychologist Frederick Herzberg discusses the 
idea that one’s motivation in work comes through satisfac- 
tion in the work itself, rather than from other factors. E 


NETWORK — 14 minutes 

A look into the myriad of communications on which 
mankind will depend in the 1970’s: messages from the 
moon, the transmission of data during complex cancer 
treatment, teaching and learning through television and 
computers. P—E 


100 YEARS — 11 minutes 
Covers many of America’s historic events since 1869, begin- 
ning with the inauguration of Ulysses S. Grant, ending with 


the epic flight of the Apollo 11 astronauts to the moon. S 
—P 


ONLY THE BEGINNING — 28 minutes 


Focuses on projects aimed at teaching skills to unemploy- 
able members of minority groups. P—E 


OPERATOR — 14 minutes 


An off-beat treatment of an up-beat job. Young operators 
talk about their demanding, exciting, interesting telephone 
jobs. S—P 


PERFORMANCE — 9 minutes 

Contains no narration, but a lively film which shows the 
unique testing procedures the telephone set undergoes 
before it is released for public use. P 


PHONE MAN — 20 minutes 

Features telephone people providing service in a wide vari- 
ety of locations and circumstances. Seeks to inform young 
people about the exciting possibilities of a telephone com- 
pany career. S—P 


THE ROAD AHEAD — 30 minutes 

‘The Road Ahead” is difficult for school drop-outs. IIlus- 
trates that it is better to stay in school. (Black and white, 
SW Area only.) E 


A SENSE OF HEARING — 10 minutes 
Designed to foster appreciation for that amazingly delicate 
mechanism, the human ear. A montage of visual and audio 


effects, plus a brief animated “‘journey’”’ inside the ear. S 
—P 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE — 14 minutes 


Intended to acquaint new Bell System employees with the 
service representative job. (Filmstrip, SW Area only.) E 


SEVEN TENTHS OF A SECOND — 14 minutes 
When an automobile traveling at a high rate of speed hits an 
immovable object, disaster occurs. (Black and white film- 
strip, SW Area only.) E 


SHORT-TERM VISUAL MEMORY — 18 minutes 


Camera goes into the laboratory to report recent experi- 
ments in the field of visual perception. S 


SLIPS AND FALLS — 10 minutes 


Accidents in the home and office are often the result of 
negligence. Shows how employees can avoid hazardous situ- 
ations in their surroundings. E 


TO HELP THEMSELVES — 20 minutes 


Focuses on the aids the Bell System has provided so handi- 
capped citizens can gain employment. P—E 


TO KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL — 6 minutes 


Covers such associated company beautification efforts as 
underground wiring, pollution control and architecture of 
telephone buildings. P—E 


TSPS STORY — 9 minutes 


In a colorful tour of a Traffic Service Position System 
(TSPS) office, the viewer learns what a TSPS operator does 
and how TSPS works. E 


VOICES FROM THE DEEP — 12 minutes 


A Bell System science short dealing with the latest undersea 
cable technology. Features underwater shots of the sea 
plow burying portions of the Jacksonville—St. Thomas 
cable beneath the ocean floor. P 


WHOSE SIDE ARE YOU ON? — 20 minutes 


The job of the service representative. Young service reps 
talk about the demands of the job, with emphasis on cus- 
tomer service. S —P 


WIRE FOR SOUND — 10 minutes 


Striking photography of the beauty and rhythm inherent in 
the wire manufacturing process. P 


WITHOUT FAIL — 28 minutes 


A vivid portrayal of the varied and vital uses of communica- 
tions in the everyday operation of business, government 
and local customer service. P 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF OHIO — 28 
minutes 

Provides an exciting tour of the Buckeye State, with an 
original song, ‘“‘My Ohio,”” featured. Ed Ames sings and 
narrates. S—P-—E 


DO YOU NEED HELP WITHA FILM PROGRAM? 


The Public Relations Department has a supply of printed 
introductions for many of our films and other aids for 
building a good film program for your club or employee 
group. If you would like special assistance, call (216) 
822-2472. 


Waich Out tor Trouble 


Simple ways 

for phone people 
to spot 

service probiems 


by Mary Lou Ringle 

It’s Plant people who see and fix 
most of the things that go wrong with 
telephones, and they’re the experts at 
the job. 

But people in other departments 
form an important support team, says 
District Plant Manager Ed Michalak. 
‘‘We want all employees to be aware 
of what a good telephone should look 
like,” he suggested, “and when it 
doesn’t look good, to report it.” 

Currently only about one in 20 
trouble reports comes from an em- 
ployee, Michalak pointed out; the 
rest are from customers who may be 
experiencing service problems. ‘The 
more employees can let us know 
about potential trouble, the better 
service we can give,” he explained. 
“We want, for example, to replace 
a worn cord before it interrupts 
service.” 

If something looks wrong to you, 
here’s what to do: 

First, make a note of the phone 
number or location. Then call Repair. 
(The number is listed inside the cover 
of your directory.) IDENTIFY YOUR- 
SELF AS AN EMPLOYEE, and explain 
the situation. Repair will take care of 
the problem. 

“Don’t try to fix something your- 
self,” Michalak warned, “and be sure 
to explain you are an employee, so 
we can put the report into the proper 
category. Take yourself out of being 
an employee, and think of yourself as 
a customer.” 


(continued) 
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A worn or damaged number card makes it difficult — if not impossible 
— for customers to identify the number they’re calling from. 

If you can’t determine the correct telephone number, identify the 
station by its location to the Plant Department. 

They will replace the card. 


A loose drop wire (the wire that 
runs from the pole to a house) 
is a safety hazard as well as 

a potential service problem. 

If wind or loose connections 
break a drop wire away, call 
Repair immediately. 


Strong wind can force open the door on a 
terminal box, which is placed about halfway 
up a telephone pole. If you spot an open 
terminal, report the location. 


look good, report it to Repair 


Loose connections on the siding of a house (below left) will cause 
a drop wire to break completely free or to fray and wear. 

Report this, as well as any other loose or exposed wires. A panel, 
for example, has fallen away near the floor of a pay station 

to expose wires (below right). 


If the dialing instruction 
card is damaged or 
missing from a pay phone, 
report it. The card at left 
has fallen from position 
and been improperly 
replaced. 


Watch for trees or shrubbery 
growing around telephone wires. 
Service problems may eventually 
arise from the wear caused by 
branches rubbing against wire. 
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Communication via 


The Grapevine 
Swiff, Inexpensive Akurate 


| hear Jack is 
quitting because of 
some trouble with 
Carol and Alice. 
Spicy! 


Harriet 
told me there’s 
some scandal the top brass 

is trying to hush up. 
Something to do with 
Alice, Bob, Ted and 
Carol. 


Did you hear how 
sore Tommy is about 
having a woman for a 
boss? Jack says he’s 
ready to quit. 


ls it true that Tommy’‘s 

going to report to Jean? 
| wonder how he'll 

take it? 


| heard Fred tell 
Harry that Jean and 
Bill were promoted. 


Celebrated 
my promotion last 
night. Had dinner with 
Jean and Bill at Luigi’s, then we 
went to see “Bob and Carol 
and Tedand Alice”’ at the 
movies. Wound up 
at Tommy’s Spot for a 
few beers. Lotsa fun. 


From WE magazine. 


ie. 


Joe told me, in all 
confidence, that 
Carol’s promotion 
is off. I‘Il bet it has 
to do with her 
new boss. 


Hey! What's the story 
about Harriet and 
Carol? | thought they 
were good friends. 


Who's this new 
guy, Luigi, 
who's causing 
such a stink? 


Joe’s boss is really 
uptight about that rumor 
of a shakeup. Seems 
there was some blast 
at Luigi’s the other 
night. 


They‘re bringing in a 
new guy—Louis 
something-or-other. 
A Hear he’s real tough. 


oo 
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by Barry Shiller 


e had just turned 11 years old 
and was playing catch with his 
dad for the first time. 

“Here it comes!” his dad shouted. 
Don held his hands out to catch the 
ball. He was unsure of himself; he 
hadn’t yet learned to judge the dis- 
tance of the ball. 

“Beep... beep... beep,’”” he could 
hear the ball coming. He trapped the 
ball against his chest. ‘I got it!’” Don 
exclaimed, and tossed it back to his 
dad. 
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This minor miracle—a blind boy 
playing ball—occurs because of a 
“Beep Ball,” a project of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America. 

With TV cameras rolling, Don 
Allenson of Broadview Heights was 
presented the first ‘‘Beep Ball” in 
Ohio Bell territory by the N. C. 
Kingsbury Pioneer Chapter. 

The ball emits a constant beeping 
tone, allowing blind children to hear 
a ball they cannot see. A battery- 
operated sound chamber buried in 


New Sounds 
of Darkness 


the center of its protective stuffing 
gives the ball its sound. 

When the ball is not in use, a short 
length of plastic tubing with a plug 
On one end is inserted to cut off the 
tone. 

The transmitter runs on small 
nickel cadmium batteries that must 
be recharged every eight hours. The 
Pioneers include a battery charger 
with each ball. 

Extremely durable, the “Beep Balls’ 
can be thrown by an adult at full 

(continued) 


Brighten a World 


Jelenhone Pioneers 


“ 


present a Softhall 
you can hear 


Cleveland TV newscaster 
Bob Crumpler interviews 
Don Allenson at the presenta- 


tion of a “Beep Ball’ to the 
blind child. N. C. Kingsbury 
Pioneer Chapter President 
Marian Gladden (left) and Don’s 
parents share the spotlight. 


New Sounds... 


force against a concrete wall and still 
bounce back beeping. A special rub- 
ber compound protects the electrical 
components. 

One of Don’s teachers, Jan Bump, 
said the ball is a good tool to use as 
a reward. ‘It’s more of a motivator 
than a recreational item,” she said. 
Miss Bump teaches visually handi- 
capped children at the Forest 
Elementary School in Parma, a suburb 
of Cleveland. 

“Blind children,” one expert has 
said, “become inhibited and reticent 
after repeated encounters with obsta- 
cles. They learn movement — almost 
any movement — can hurt. A ‘Beep 
Ball’ gives them the incentive to move 
freely and self-confidently with less 
fear.” 

“Listening and reacting to a mov- 
able, audible source help Don de- 
velop accuracy in sound location and 
distance judgment,” Miss Bump said. 

“Don was suggested as a possible 
recipient of the ‘Beep Ball’ by an 
Illinois Pioneer who is a friend of 
Don’s grandfather,” Marian Gladden, 
N. C. Kingsbury Chapter president 
and a school consultant in Commer- 
cial, said. 


Responsibility for family chores falls 
equally among Don and his three brothers. 


be 


Don’s teacher must remember to read aloud what she 
writes on the blackboard. String guides in the board 
(above) help Don write in a straight line. 


ensitive fingers bridge the gap left by blindness 


Blind children adjust better to a 
seeing world if they attend regular 
school classes. Don spends only 
30 minutes a day in a special class 
for visually handicapped children. 
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An independent research 
organization predicts a 
different world for the 

telephone industry 
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A Long Look Ahead 


Of all the difficult and demanding 
functions of management, perhaps 
the most artful is that of anticipating 
tomorrow. With all the computers 
and modern methods of extrapola- 
tion, business managers still must 
admit that nobody knows with cer- 
tainty what the future will bring. Yet, 


people must prognosticate if plan- 
ning is to be realistic. 

With this in mind, AT&T, coping 
with technological and sociological 
changes and increasing demands and 
challenges, undertook sponsorship of 
an extensive study of the long-range 
future of the telephone industry and 


Part 1 


its potential interaction with some 
specific projected changes in society. 
The study was conducted by the Insti- 
tute for the Future, an independent 
nonprofit research organization. 

Five general subject areas were 
covered: regulation; social change; 
existing networks and services; new 
communication services and net- 
works; and characteristics of the labor 
force and employee-management 
relations. The results of the study sug- 
gest that the future of the telephone 
industry will be both dynamic and 
different. 

The final report, issued recently, 
was written by Paul Baran and 
Andrew J. Lipinski, two of the senior 
researchers of the Institute for the 
Future at Menlo Park, Calif. The In- 
stitute was founded in 1968 to con- 
duct systematic and comprehensive 
studies of the long-range future in 
the public interest, and the AT&T- 
sponsored study was started in 
mid-1969. 

The report summarizes the anony- 
mous views of technical experts se- 
lected individually for their personal 
technical knowledge and not as rep- 
resentatives of any organization. 
Respondents came from a large num- 
ber of organizations, including the 
Bell System. 

Baran and Lipinski point out that 
nothing in their study can be inter- 
preted as being representative of 
the position of any particular entity 
—including the Bell System. More- 
over, the views expressed in the re- 
port deal only with probability of 
development rather than with their 
desirability or lack thereof... 

In very general terms, the expert 
judgments accumulated in the study 
seem to suggest that the future of the 
telephone industry appears secure. 
Major growth is anticipated in many 
sectors of the business, and the ser- 
vices provided by the industry are not 
at variance with the long-term goals 
and needs of any major sector of 
society. 


There are, however, some changes 
on the horizon, almost all originat- 
ing outside the telephone industry. 
These are: 

A movement to a form of competi- 
tion in some sectors of the business; 
shifts in the nation’s value system; an 
undercurrent of public dissatisfaction 
with all industries, especially the 
more regulated ones; increasing 
adversary encounters with some pre- 
vious supporters of the telephone 
business. 

The fundamental changes seem to 
hinge on a redivision of power 
among various sectors of society. It 
seems likely that the telephone in- 
dustry will be able to live with the 
changes that appear to be coming 
down the road — but with varying de- 
grees of comfort, Baran and Lipinski 
write. 

“The world of 1985 will be mark- 
edly different from today’s, and the 
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future of the telephone industry may 
depend more on its ability to adapt 
to a changed environment than on 
its doing well in responding to the 
old tasks of the business. 

“Among the major challenges for 
the 1970’s will be that of working out 
a mutually satisfactory accommoda- 
tion with a new generation of em- 
ployees and a new generation of the 
public, increasingly distrustful of all 
institutions,” the report says. 

The experts who participated in 
the study tended to believe that the 
following key events would epito- 
mize their view of the most likely 
future of the industry in 1985: 

The telephone industry will con- 
tinue to grow steadily during the next 
15 years, reaching overall revenues 
of about $65 billion, of which tele- 
phones will account for about $50 
billion, Picturephone® sets possibly 
$5 billion and new services to 

(continued) 
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home and business perhaps $10 
billion. 

In 1985 there will be more than 
200 million telephones and three mil- 
lion Picturephone sets in the United 
States. About two-thirds of the latter 
will be used mostly for data or infor- 
mation services. Some eight million 
data terminals will be connected to 
the public and other domestic net- 
works. 

Between five and 30 new interstate 
carriers will have been authorized, 
and perhaps four separate domestic 
special-purpose satellite systems will 
be in service. After several years of 
hearings, a new nationwide non-Bell 


data network will be constructed. 

Picturephone service will be widely 
used for broadband local area ser- 
vice, taking advantage of an eco- 
nomic breakthrough in local area 
wideband transmission, which will 
occur around 1975. 
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The regulatory climate will change, 
with competition expected in some 
sectors of the business. However, the 
telephone companies will be allowed 
to change to long-term marginal pric- 
ing in such competitive situations. 
Unambiguously sharp boundaries be- 
tween the regulated and nonregulated 
sectors of the industry are not ex- 
pected. More litigation effort will be 
expended in adversary proceedings. 

Time-division switching of tele- 
communications traffic will begin to 
appear in the public switched net- 
work, which will be increasingly 
‘‘digitized.’”’ Nearly half of all inter- 
exchange trunks will be served by the 
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time-division systems by 1985. 

At least half a dozen specialized 
data communication networks will 
serve nearly 200,000 terminals, and 
most of them will use some facilities 
of the public switched network. 

New information services to the 
home will be a major industry, with 
potential revenues in 1990 exceeding 
$15 billion. However, this new in- 
dustry will be slow in coming and 
will not take off until about 1980. 

Some social trends that are ex- 
pected to affect the industry are: 

Telephone communication will be 
substituted for travel by many reluc- 
tant to risk violence at night in the 
large cities; the poor in high crime 
areas will regard the telephone as a 
necessity; public concern with the en- 
vironment will become increasingly 
important; society will continue the 
trend of expanding social services 
such as guaranteed minimum income 
and cradle-to-grave medical services. 
Major federal investments in new 
towns and in mass public transit are 
likely. 

Baran and Lipinski add: 

“In the past, the telephone indus- 
try could concentrate on developing 
a homogeneous integrated telephone 
network, with little interference and 
second guessing from the public and 
the regulatory agencies. Now the 
broader task before the industry is to 
expand and upgrade the telephone 
network for more heterogeneous 
demands and to plan for the digital 
and video capabilities that will be 
required in the future. 

“Further, it must do so in an envi- 
ronment where there may be marked- 
ly less freedom of action. In meeting 
these technical challenges, the indus- 
try will encounter changed attitudes 
of customers, regulatory agencies and 
employees. Customers are expected 
to become more critical of the tele- 
phone industry and to demand some 
say in its policies. 

“Regulatory power also will con- 


tinue to shift: from state regulatory 
agencies to the FCC; from the com- 
missioners of the FCC to their staffs; 
from the FCC to the Office of the 
President-—and therefore will be 
more susceptible to short-term polit- 
ical pressure. 

‘Many of the values of the future 
United States population resemble 
more closely the values of today’s 
college generation than those of the 
present world of corporate business. 
A major societal shift of importance 
will be the rise of a new labor force 
with a different value system than 
that of the dedicated, career em- 
ployee who has formed the corner- 


stone of the industry in the past. 

“Corporate policies and motiva- 
tion-and-reward procedures will be 
redesigned to meet these changes. 
To convince the consumer and, for 
that matter, the employee that the 
communications industry is serving 
the public interest and that the em- 
ployee’s role within that company 
meets a socially useful need may 
even become management’s primary 
task in the future.” 


Reprinted from Bell Telephone Magazine. To be 
concluded in the next issue of PERSPECTIVE. 
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March 23: 1972 


General Manager 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Dear Sir: 


Included in our statement for the past month is 
a eariing €or a long distance collect callin. thea 
mount*-of S21,00. 


To some people a billing of $21.00 for one call 
may seem quite expensive. In this situation, however, 
we believe it to be most reasonable. The call was made 
to us directly from our son in the Army in Da Nang, 
Vietnam. He placed the call from the USO club and the 
connection was excellent. 


We merely wish to say "Thank You" to the people 
in the communication field who so efficiently handled 
this call, which meant so very much to us. 


Again let us say -- what a bargain:: To be able 
to speak to our son, whom we have not seen since last 
August, who is over half-way around the world, for the 
sum of $21.00 -- we say -- fantastic: 


Sincerely, 


Mm twa, ye WW), Gorden 


